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March 18 failed to achieve its purpose, for the number of dissolutions remained large. Even more inimical to the interests of the peasantry was a law of June 12, 1886, which made a breach of contract by an agricultural laborer a criminal offense. Like the law on the dissolution of households, however, it was seldom enforced.
Of greater practical significance was legislation bearing on the nature of peasant land ownership. The emancipation acts were based on the theory that in due course of time the liberated serfs would become full-fledged owners of their allotments. "Gradually and almost imperceptibly/' according to I. M. Strakhovsky, the concept of unrestricted peasant ownership as the ultimate object of the reform was superseded by one of allotment land as a distinct and restricted form of tenure. As early as 1884 the ministry of the interior sponsored a bill prohibiting the peasants from selling their allotments, but the proposal met with strong opposition and was. withdrawn. Four years later the report of an interdepartmental committee, established under the auspices of the ministry of the interior, took the position that the principles of private ownership were not applicable to allotment land, which should be regarded as inalienable because the purpose of the allotments was to provide for the needs of the emancipated serfs and to ensure the fulfillment of their obligations towards the state. Peasant allotments, it was held, were passing rapidly into the hands of speculators, thus threatening to render landless a large number of farmers. In the course of a debate in the State Council, it transpired that these apprehensions were ill founded: from 1861 to 1889 the area of allotment land (96 million dessiatines) declined by merely 200,000 dessia-tines, or 0.2 per cent; included in the latter figure was land taken over for railways, highways, cemeteries, and for other public purposes. Nevertheless a law of December 14, 1893, forbade the sale of communal land by village communes without the consent of administrative officials (the ministers of the interior and finance, if the amount involved exceeded 500 rubles), prohibited the mortgage of allotment land, and provided that it could be sold only to peasant purchasers. The law, moreover, repealed the provision of the emancipation acts which entitled a member of a village commune who had paid his share of the redemption debt to withdraw from the commune and
theory, "The realization by the members of peasant families of the impossibility of withdrawing -arbitrarily from the family group will inevitably lead to a decline in the number of discords and quarrels/'